This language is essentially a 
colloquial one, and there is 
practically no grammar at all. 
In Magarkura many of the words 
defy spelling, in Gurungkura 
they nearly all do. 

G. W. P. Money (1918:24) 

1.1 Geographical location. Gurung is a language spoken in 
the central west of Nepal. According to the report of the 
1961 Census of Nepal, 157,778 persons claimed Gurung as their 
mother tongue, of whom most (146,600) lived in the western 
hills, especially in the districts of Lamjung, Syangja, 
Kaski, Gorkha, Tanahun, and Dhading. 

Outside Nepal Gurung communities exist in the Darjeeling 
district of West Bengal, India, and at Gurkha Brigade posts 
of the Indian Army throughout India, and of the British Army 
in ii<5p^g Kong and Malaysia. However these communities do not 
in general use the Gurung language, replacing it with Nepali 
and major Indian languages. I have observed that 
Gurung children returning to Nepal from military posts can 
converse with their village relatives only in Nepali while 
the latter converse among themselves in Gurung. This fact 
may help to explain the discrepancy between the 1951 Census 
of India, reporting 25,556 speakers of Gurung CGopalaswami 
1954:12), and the 1961 Census of India, which enumerated 



'Gurung' is the most common name for the language in 
the literature. Although Burton-Page C1955:lll), following 
the usage of military manuals such as Money (1918) > says 
'Gurungkura is the Nepali name' for the language, my 
observation has been that in colloquial Nepali speech in 
western Nepal the Gurung language is also frequently referred 
to as guruQ b^a-sa* 'Gurung language', and educated Nepalese 
prefer this form. Gurung speakers themselves refer to 
their language as tamgkxyui 'Gurung language'. 
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only 82 (Mitra 1964:154).^ The latter figure probably 

represents the 'amalgamation of other mother tongues with 

Nepali* which language showed an increase in India of over 

200% to some 570,000 in the decade 1951-61 (Mitra 1964:xiii). 

3 
Konow (in Grierson 1967 [ 1909] : 182) noted already at that 

time that Gurungs outside Western Nepal tend 'to abandon 

their old dialect in favour of [Nepali]*. 

Money (1918 :iii) reports that there is considerable 

variation amongst Gurung dialects in lexicon, a fact which 

my informants emphatically endorse. However I am not aware 

of any available systematic treatment of the variation. The 

dialect treated in this thesis is that represented by Deu 

Bahadur Gurung (hereafter D) and his wife, Ras Kumari 

(hereafter K) , both born and bred in the village of Ghacok, 

about six miles northwest of Pokhara, in Kaski district. 

There is some variation from speaker to speaker within the 

village, and more particularly from village to village. 

Variation is especially evident in the system of supra- 

segmentals,. in the form of some verb affixes Csuch as 

-I ~ -di ~ -j1''past tense' and -mu ~ -my ' nonpast tense ') , 

and in the degree of assimilation of loanwords from Hindi 

and Nepali. However the speech of D and K is representative 

of the majority of the village, and of what the Gurung people 

themselves designate as a single speech form used and 

understood, despite variations, in the western part of the 

language area (see maps. Figs. 1 and 2, on following pages, 

based on Pignede 1966:25-6, and used by permission of the 

publishers, Mouton & Co . ) . As this description is not 

concerned with minor dialectal variation I have, where 

necessary, regularized examples to conform with D's idiolect. 



2 

Hugoniot (1970:64) reports Gurung as included on the 

1956 Tribal Map of India (based on the 1951 Census), but the 
1967 map, based on the 1961 Census, does not include Gurung 
in its list of tribes. 

3 
Sten Konow was wholly responsible for Vol. Ill of the 

Linguistic Survey of India, covering Tibeto-Burman languages, 

although the whole work appears under Grierson*s name. 
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Fig. 1. Nepal and the location of the Gurung language (from Pignfede 1966:25), 
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Fig. 2. GURUNG TERRITORY (from Pignede 1966:26) 

KEY TO SELECTED VILLAGES 
Where both Nepali and Gurung names are known for a village the latter is parenthesized. 
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Dana 
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Mukunpu 


2 


Beni 




13 


Pumdi 
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Baglung 




14 


Sepat 


4 


Kusma 




15 


Mattikha 
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Ghandrung 


(Kota) 


16 


Nowakot 
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Mohoriya 


(Mohre) 


17 


Sidi 
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Cuikleh 




18 


Dhipra 
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Kyahprih 
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Ghacok (Kaju) 
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Luhli 




20 


Lacak (Labjwi) 


10 


Harpan 




21 


Harpak 


11 


Chitre 




22 


Pokhara 



23 Siklis (Ciklis) 

24 Thak 

25 Khanwali 

26 Yanjkot 

27 Paugao 

28 Bhuzu 

29. Ghanpokhara 

30 Ghalegao 

31 Sisaghat 

32 Kuncha 

33 Lamjung 



34 Jagat 

35 Racok 

36 Tiprung 

37 Taksar 

38 Taze 

39 Kupling 

40 Simle 

41 Dhasira 

42 Didagao 

43 Takulot 

44 Gorkha 



45 Laprak 

46 Garigao 

47 Ripce 

4 8 Philam 

49 Pangsing 

50 Labu 

51 Dharat 

52 Arugat 
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The people of Ghacok claim that there are two dialects 
of Gurung , eastern and western, with a relation of unidirec- 
tional intelligibility. If they travel to the eastern part of 
the language area, beyond Lamjung, they cannot understand the 
Gurung speech there, they say, but they claim the people of 
Lamjung can understand the western dialect. The former 
statement is supported by reactions I observed in Ghacok to a 
tape of eastern Gurung speech, which listeners pronounced 
unintelligible. The tape of eastern Gurung and a primer 
published in the eastern dialect (Gurung 1971) indicate that 
the eastern dialect has assimilated Nepali loans more 
widely, a fact independently stated by my friends in Ghacok. 
It does not seem likely, however, that this factor would 
contribute to the non-intelligibility of the eastern dialect 
to western speakers travelling there, since the latter are 
generally bilingual in Nepali and (western) Gurung. 

The most detailed ethnographic descriptions available 
of the Gurung people are by Pignede (1966) and Macfarlane 
(1972) , whose studies were conducted primarily in the villages 
of Mohlj'riya and Thak respectively. The latter study deals 
particularly with demographic and economic aspects of Gurung 
village life. Kihara (1957:79-85), Leonard (Ministry of 
Defence 1965), and Bista (1972:75-85) devote brief chapters 
to the Gurung people, and a number of travelogues and 
general works on Nepal include passing references (Tuker 
1957:271, Hagen 1961:67-8, Snellgrove 1963) or report Gurung 
legends (Northey 1937:9-10, Chemjong 1967). J. Glover (1972) 
has written on Gurung witchcraft beliefs, and the fear of 
spirits is also the subject of Silverstone and Miller's book 
(1964) for children. 

Glover, Warren W. 1974. Sememic and grammatical structures in Gurung. Summer 
Institute of Linguistics Publications in Linguistics and Related Fields, 49. Norman: 
Summer Institute of Linguistics of the University of Oklahoma, xxiii, 232 p. 



